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perhaps of indignation. They cannot be regarded
by His Majesty's Government with indifference or
equanimity. They are bound to have effects which
cannot yet be measured/' He was the first to realize
that the rape of Austria was a crushing blow to
Appeasement. For appeasement to succeed, a relaxa-
tion of Europe's economic pressure was urgently
required; "what has just occurred must inevitably
retard economic recovery/'

This was no time for hasty decisions or rash
words. In this speech, however, Mr. Chamberlain
was able to list the various assurances given by
Germany to the Czechs. Field-Marshal Goering had
given a general assurance to the Czech Minister in
Berlin that German-Czech relations were to be
improved, "an assurance," Mr. Chamberlain added,
"which he expressly renewed later on behalf of
Herr Hitler." German troops entering Austria had
strict orders to remain fifteen kilometres from the
Czech frontier, and Germany, according to Neurath,
still considered herself bound by the German-
Czecho-Slovak Arbitration Convention which was one
of the important annexes of the Locarno Treaty.
Once again M. Paul-Boncour for France solemnly
declared that she would stand by her obligations to
the Czechs. For the moment it seemed that the
Nazis might settle down, and Hitler having obtained
at one blow and without bloodshed two-thirds of his
original demands might be satisfied, and at last
play the part of the good neighbour.

These hopes however did not offer Mr. Chamberlain
any respite. On March 15th he had to resist demands
for an independent inquiry into the administration
of the Air Ministry and the state of military aviation:
but the Government of the day was responsible
for the nation's air defence, and Mr. Chamberlain
finally and wisely refused to "share that responsi-